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The Brain and Skull 


No. 4. 
By Cranium. 


INTERIOR OF THE BRAIN. VERTICAL AND HORIZONTAL SECTIONS. 

In considéring the beautiful home of the brain and its internal ar- 
rangement, we find many things to interest us. For instance, there are six 
distinct Lobes on the internal surface, the Marginal Gyrus, the Gyrus Forni- 
catus, the Quadrate, the Cuneate, the Uncinate, and the Tempero-Sphenoidal, 


as Gray, Quain, Carpenter and Whitaker tell us. 
INTERNAL FISSURES. 


Separating these Lobes are the following Fissures: The Calloso Fis- 
sure, between the Corpus Callosum and the Gyrus Fornicatus; the Calloso- 
Marginal Fissure, between the Marginal Convolution and the Gyrus Forni- 
catus; the Parieto-Occipital Fissure, between the Quadrate and Cuneate 
Lobes; the Calcarine Fissure, between the Uncinate and Inferior-Occipital 
Lobes ; the Collateral Fissure, between the Superior and Inferior Tempero- 
Sphenoidal Convolutions ; the Dentate or Hippocampal Fissure, between the 
Dentate and Uncinate Convolutions; and the Uncinate, between the Su- 
perior and Inferior Tempero Gyri. 

PARTS SEEN IN THE VERTICAL SECTION OF THE BRAIN, 

(1) The convolution of the Corpus Callosum, above which is the Cal- 
loso-Marginal Fissure; (2) the Fissure of Rolando; (3) the Parieto-Occip- 
ital Fissure; (4) the Calcarine Fissure, just above the number. Between 
(2) and (3) are the convolutions of the Quadrate Lobe. Between (3) and 
(4) is the Cuneate Lobe; (5) the Corpus Callosum; (6) the Septum 
Lucidum ; (7) the Fornix; (8) the Anterior Crus of the Fornix descending 
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to the base of the brain and turning on itself to form the Corpora Albi- 
cantia; (9) the Optic Thalamus. Behind the Anterior Crus of the Fornix a 
shaded part indicates the Foramen of Monro; in front of the number an 
oval mark shows the position of the Middle Commissure. (10) the Velum 
Interpositum; (11) the Pineal Gland; (12) the Corpora Quadrigemini; 
(13) the Crus Cerebri; (14) the Valve de Vieussens (to the right of the 
number); (15) the Pons Varolii; (16) the Third Nerve; (17) the Pitu- 
itary Body; (18) the Optic Nerve; (19) the Anterior Commissure, indi- 
cated by the oval outline behind the number. 

In order to examine the interior of the Cerebrum, and make ourselves 
acquainted with the above-named parts of the brain, it is necessary to dis- 
sect the latter in two ways. One is by making a vertical median section of 
the encephalon, when we will see all the various parts along the middle line, 
and the other way is to slice off the brain in layers so as to expose the vari- 
ous parts from the superior region down to the base. If we dissect the 
brain in these two ways, we shall get a pretty good idea of the location and 
the relationship of one part to another. 

The illustration showing the vertical section will give our readers the 
parts exposed to view on the median line, and the numbers in the text 
refer to those in the diagram; while the illustrations showing the Lateral 
Ventricles, the Third, Fourth and Fifth Ventricles, the Corpus Striatum, 
the Thalamus Opticus, the Anterior, Middle and Posterior Commissures, 
the Pineal Gland, the Corpora Quadrigemini, the Cerebellum, etc., will give 
us a further insight into the interior of the brain from the superior to the 
inferior regions. 

The large expanse of medullary matter exposed on either side of the 
center line is known as the Centrum ovale majus. 

CORPUS CALLOSUM. 

The part called the Corpus Callosum is a thick band of nerve fibers 
by which probably almost every part of one hemisphere is connected with 
the fibers of the corresponding part of the other hemisphere. These fibers 
radiate in various directions, and terminate in the gray matter of the cortical 
substance. The Corpus Callosum at the same time roofs in the Lateral 
Ventricles. The best idea of its size and form is obtained by making a 
vertical section through the center of the brain. It is then seen to be a 
long, thick, irregularly flattened arch; in front taking a sharp bend called 
the genu, and dipping downward and backward to the base of the brain by 
a reflected portion, the rostrum, which is connected with the Lamina Cinerea. 
Behind it terminates by a rounded end. It is about four inches in length, 
and extends to within an inch and a half of the anterior, and two inches and 
a half of the. posterior extremity of the Cerebrum. 


LATERAL VENTRICLES. 
The Lateral Ventricles are two in number, right and left, and form 
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irregular cavities situated in the lower and inner parts of the cerebral 
hemisphere, one on either side of the middle line. They are separated from 
each other by a vertical section, or partition, called the Septum Lucidum, 
but communicate with the Third Ventricle, and indirectly with each other 
through the Foramen of Monro. They are moistened by a serous fluid 
which is secreted in a considerable amount. 

Each Lateral Ventricle consists of a central cavity, and has three pro- 
iongations from it, termed cornua. The anterior cornu curves forward and 





FIG. I. LONGITUDINAL SECTION OF THE BRAIN, .- 
Gray’s ANATOMY. 


outward into the Frontal Lobe; the posterior backward and inward into 
the Occipital Lobe, and the middle descends into the Temporal Lobe. The 
central cavity of the Lateral Ventricles is triangular in form. 

The various curves of the Lateral Ventricles, when taken in their initial 
form, spell the word BODFI, thus presenting an easy way for students to 
remember the form of these large and important Ventricles. 

CORPUS STRIATUM. 

The Corpus Striatum has received its name from the striped appear- 
ance which its section presents, in consequence of diverging white fibers 
being mixed with the gray matter which forms the greater part of its sub- 
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stance. In shape it largely resembles a pear, the stem or narrow portion of 
which is directed outward and backward from the Lateral Ventricle, while 
its broad extremity is directed forward imto the fore part of the Ventricle. 

The larger portion of this body is imbedded in the white substance of 
the hemisphere, and is therefore external to the Ventricle, but a certain 
portion is to be seen in the diagram of the verticle section (see Fig. 4), 
and is anterior to the Optic Thalamus. 

TAENIA SEMICIRCULARIS. 

The narrow whitish semi-transparent band of medullary substance 
which separates the Corpus Striatum and the Thalamus Opticus is the Tae- 
nia Semicircularis. It consists of longitudinal white fibers. Beneath it is 
a large vein (vena corporis striati), which receives numerous small veins 
from the surface of the Corpus Striatum and Thalamus Opticus, and joins 
the venae Galeni. 

CHOROID PLEXUS. 

The Choroid Plexus is a highly vaseular fringe-like membrane on the 
margin of the fold of the Pia Mater in the interior of the brain. It extends 
in a curved direction across the floor of the Lateral Ventricles. It com- 
municates with the Choroid Plexus of the opposite side through the Fora- 
men of Monro. In structure it consists of minute and highly vascular vil- 
lous processes, the villi being covered by a single layer of epithelium, com- 
posed of large, round corpuscles, containing, besides a central nucleus, a 
bright yellow spot. The arteries of the Choroid Plexus enter the Ventricles 
at the descending cornu, and, after passing through the substance, send 
branches into the substance of the brain. The veins of the Choroid Plexus 
terminate in the venae Galeni. 

CORPUS FIMBRIATUM. 

The Corpus Fimbriatum is a narrow tape-like band, situated immedi- 
ately behind the Choroid Plexus. It is the lateral edge of the posterior 
pillar of the Fornix, and is attached along the inner border of the Hippo- 
campus Major as it descends into the middle horn of the Lateral Ventricle. 

OPTIC THALAMUS. 

The Thalami Optici are two large oblong masses placed between the 
diverging portions of the Corpora Striata. They are of a white color ex- 
teriorly, but interiorly they are composed of white fibers intermixed with 
gray matter. Each side rests upon its corresponding crus cerebri, which it 
embraces. Exteriorly it is bounded by the Corpus Striatum and Taenia 
Semicircularis. Interiorly it forms the lateral boundary of the Third Ven- 
tricle. and running along its upper border is seen the peduncle of the Pineal 
Gland. Its upper surface is partly seen in the Lateral Ventricle, and it is 
partly covered by the Fornix. Its under surface forms the root of the 
descending horn of the Lateral Ventricle. ‘Into it the Crus Cerebri passes. 
The form of the Thalami Optici resembles the Corpora Striatum, but their 
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position is reversed, the small end pointing toward the anterior portion of 
the brain, while the larger or bulbous end descends into the posterior horn 
of the Lateral Ventricle. 
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THE LATERAL VENTRICLES OF THE BRAIN. 
), Gray's’ ANATOMY. 
FIG 2. 
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FORNIX. 

The Fornix is a longitudinal strip of white matter situated beneath the 
Corpus Callosum, with which it is continuous behind, but separated from 
it in front by the Septum Lucidum. It consists of two symmetrical halves, 
one for either hemisphere. These are joined together in the middle line, 
but are separated from one another in front and behind, forming the An- 
terior and Posterior Crura. The Fornix is triangular in form, narrow in 
front and broad behind. Its under surface rests upon the Velum Inter- 
positum, which separates it from the Third Ventricle and the inner portion 
of the Optic Thalami. Its lateral edges form on each side part of the floor 
of the Lateral Ventricles, and are in contact with the Choroid Plexuses. On 
the under surface of the Fornix, toward its posterior part, between the 
diverging Posterior Crura, may be seen some transverse lines, and others 
longitudinal or oblique. This appearance has been termed the Lyra, from 
the fancied resemblance it bears to the strings of a harp. The Anterior 
Crura of the Fornix arch downward toward the base of the brain, and 
are separated from each other by a narrow interval. 

VELUM INTERPOSITUM. 

The Velum Interpositum is a vascular membrane reflected from the 
Pia Mater into the interior of the brain, through the Transverse Fissure, 
passing beneath the posterior rounded border of the Corpus Callosum and 
Fornix, and above the Corpora Quadrigemini, Pineal Gland, and Optic 
Thalami. In form it is triangular, and separates the under surface of the 
body of the Fornix from the cavity of the Third Ventricle. Its posterior 
border forms an almost complete covering for the Pineal Gland. On its 
under surface are two vascular fringes which diverge from each other be- 
hind, and project into the cavity of the Third Ventricle. These are the 
Choroid Plexuses of the Third Ventricle. To its lateral margins are con- 
nected the Choroid Plexuses of the Lateral Ventricles. The arteries of the 
Velum Interpositum enter from behind, beneath the Corpus Callosum. 

PINEAL GLAND. 

The Pineal Gland, or Conarium, is a very interesting body belonging to 
the posterior portion of the brain. Some people go so far as to say that it 
is the seat of the soul. It takes its name from its peculiar shape, for it is 
like a fir-cone (pinus) ; it is a small, reddish-gray body, conical in form, 
and its position is immediately behind the Posterior Commissure, between 
the Nates upon which it rests. It is held in its position by a portion of gray 
matter derived from the Velum Interpositum. It is an outgrowth of the 
Second Vesicle, and is about four lines in length, and from two to three 
in width, and is said to be larger in the child than in the adult, and in the 
female than in the male. It is connected at its base with the Cerebrum by 
some transverse commissural fibers derived from the Posterior Commissure, 
and by four slender peduncles formed of medullary fibers. Of these, the 
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two superior pass forward upon the upper and inner margin of the Optic 
Thalami to the anterior crura of the Fornix, with which they become 
blended. The Inferior Peduncles pass vertically downward from the base 
of the Pineal Gland along the back part of the inner surface of the Thalami, 
and are only seen on the verticle section through the gland. This descrip- 
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LATERAL VENTRICAL. Gray’s Anatomy. 


FIG. 3. 
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tion of the distribution of the fibers of the Pineal Gland is very interesting, 
for it acquaints us more intimately with the distribution of the fibers that 
tamify through the interior of the brain. 

The Pineal Gland is very vascuiar, and consists chiefly of gray matter 
with a few medullary fibers. It is said by some anatomists to connect with 
the Third Ventricle by means of a small cavity at its base. For being so 
small a body it is wonderful that it contains not only transparent viscid 
fluid, but occasionally a quantity of sabulous matter composed of phosphate 
and carbonate of lime, phosphate of magnesia and ammonia, and a little an- 
imal matter. These concretions are said to be almost constant in their ex- 
istence, and are found at all periods of life. 

CORPORA QUADRIGEMINI. 

The Corpora Quadrigemini, or Optic Lobes, are four round bodies placed 
in pairs, two in front and two behind, and are separated from one another by 
a crucial depression. They are located immediately behind the Third Ven- 
tricle and Posterior Commissure in the Mid-Brain, beneath the posterior 
border of the Corpus Callosum, and above the Iter a tertio ad quartum 
ventriculum. The anterior pair, called the Nates, are the larger, and are 
oblong from before backward. These are of a gray color. The posterior 
pair, called the Testes, are hemispherical in form, and lighter in color than 
the anterior pair. The Thalamus Opticus connects them on each side, as 
well as the commencement of the Optic Tracts through two White bands 
called Branchia. These bodies are larger in the lower animals than in man; 
in fishes, reptiles and birds they are only two in number, and are called 
the Optic Lobes from their connection with the Optic Nerves, and are hol- 
low in their interior, but in mammalia-they are four in number as in man, 
and are quite solid. Both pairs are composed of white matter externally 
and gray matter within. The Corpora Quadrigemini receive white fibers 
from the Olivary Bodies of the Cord, and are also connected with the Cere- 
bellum by means of a large white cord on each side, called the Processus ad 
testes, or Superior Peduncles of the Cerebellum, which pass up to the 
Thalami. 
VALVE DE VIEUSSENS. 

The Valve de Vieussens forms a part of the roof of the Fourth Ven- 
tricle, and is continuous with the central white stem of the Cerebellum. It 
is narrow above, where it passes beneath the Corpora Quadrigemini, and 
broader below at its connection with the white substance of the superior 
worm of the CerebelHum. It is composed of 4 thin lamina of medullary sub- 
stance, and is stretched between the two processus e cerebello ad testes. It 
covers in the canal leading from the Third to the Fourth Ventricle. From 
the upper part of the Valve may be seen the fibers of origin of the Fourth 
Nerve. 
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THIRD VENTRICLE. 

The Third Ventricle is the cavity of the Inter-Brain. It is a narrow 
oblong fissure placed between the Thalamus Optici, which form the side 
walls of the Inter-Brain. The roof is formed by the Velum Interpositum 
which we have already described, and from which are suspended the Cho- 
roid Plexuses of the Third Ventricle. Its floor is formed by the Tuber Cin- 





FIG. 4. HORIZONTAL SECTION OF THE BRAIN. 
GRAY’s ANATOMY, 


ereum with its Infundibulum and Pituitary Body, also the Corpora Albi- 
cantia, the Posterior Perforated Space, and the tegmenta of the Crura 
Cerebri. It is bounded laterally by two white tracts, one on either side, the 
Peduncles of the Pineal Gland, as well as by the Optic Thalami. It is 
bounded in front by the anterior crura of the Fornix and part of the An 
terior Commissure, and behind by the Posterior Commissure and the Iter 
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a tertio ad quartum ventriculum. The cavity of the Third Ventricle is 
crossed by three Commissures named from their position, Anterior, Middle 
and Posterior. 

The Anterior Commissure is a rounded cord of white fibers placed in 
front of the anterior crura of the Fornix, and perforates the Corpus Stri- 
atum, spreading out into the surface of the hemispheres. 

The Middle or Soft Commissure consists almost entirely of gray mat- 
ter, and connects together the Thalami Optici. It is frequently broken in 
examining the brain, and might then be supposed to have been wanting. 

The Posterior Commissure is smaller than the Anterior, and is a flat- 
tened white band of fibers which connect the posterior part of the two 
Thalami Optici. It bounds the Third Ventricle posteriorly, and is located 
in front of and beneath the Pineal Gland, above the opening leading to the 
Fourth Ventricle. 

The Third Ventricle has four openings; in front are the two oval aper- 
tures of the Foramen of Monro through which the Third communicates 
with the Lateral Ventricles. Behind is a third opening leading into the 
Fourth Ventricle by a canal, the Aqueduct of Sylvius (or the Iter a tertio 
ad quartum ventriculum). The fourth opening is situated in the anterior 
part of the floor of the Ventricle which leads downward to the funnel- 
shaped cavity of the Infundibulum. All the Ventricles are united here, 
and the lining membrane of the Lateral Ventricles is continued through the 
Foramen of Monro into the Third Ventricle, and extends along the Iter a 
tertio into the Fourth Ventricle. At the bottom of the Iter ad infundibulum 
it ends in a cul-de-sac. There is a layer of gray matter which covers the 
greater part of the surface of the Third Ventricle. 


FOURTH VENTRICLE. 


The Fourth Ventricle, or Ventricle of the Cerebellum, is the space be- 
tween the posterior surface of the Medulla Oblongata and the Pons in 
front, and the Cerebellum behind. In shape it resembles a lozenge. ‘It is 
narrow and contracted above and below, and broadest across its central 
part. The roof is arched and is formed by the Valve de Vieussens and the 
under surface of the Cerebellum, which presents in this situation the nodu- 
lus, the uvula, and the amygdalae. The lining membrane of the Fourth 
Ventricle is continuous with that of the Third through the Aqueduct of 
Sylvius, and its cavity communicates below with the sub-arachnoid space 
of the brain and cord through an aperture in the layer of the Pia Mater 
extending between the Cerebellum and Medulla Oblongata. The Choroid 
Plexuses of the Fourth Ventricle are two in number, and are delicate vas- 
eular fringes which project into the Ventricle on either side. In the wpper 
half of the Ventricle is a projection situated over the nucleus from which 
the Sixth and Facial Nerves take a common origin. In the lower half are 
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three eminences on each side for the roots of origin of the Pneumogas- 
tric, Spinal Accessory, and Hypoglossal Nerves. 
FIFTH VENTRICLE. 
The Fifth Ventricle is situated immediately anterior to the Third, be- 
tween the two bulbs of the Corpora Striatum. Each lamina of the Septum 





Gray’s ANATOMY. 
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FIG. 5. 


Lucidum consists of an internal layer of white substance covered by the 
lining membrane of the Fifth Ventricle, and an outer layer of gray matter 
covered by the lining membrane of the Lateral Ventricle. The Fifth Ven- 
tricle differs from the other Ventricles of the brain inasmuch as it is not 
developed from the cavity of the cerebral vesicles, and it does not com- 
municate with the general ventricular cavity. In the foetus and some ani- 
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mals this cavity communicates below the Third Ventricle, but in the adult 
it forms a separate cavity. 
AQUEDUCT OF SYLVIUS. 

The Aqueduct of Sylvius, or the Iter a Tertio ad quartum ventriculum, 
is a narrow canal about half an inch in length, situated between the Corpora 
Quadrigemini and the Tegmenttim, and connecting the Third and Fourth 
Ventricles. Its shape varies, as it resembles a T below, is triangular above, 
and oval about the middle of its course. 

NUCLEUS CORDATUS. 

The Neucleus Cordatus is a pear-shaped, highly arched mass of gray 
matter. Its broad extremity is directed forward into the fore part of the 
body and anterior cornu of the Lateral Ventricle ; its narrow end is directed 
outward and backward on the outer side of the Optic Thalamus. It is con- 
tinued downward into the roof of the descending cornu, where it terminates 
in the apex of the Temporal Lobe. It is separated from the extra-ventricu- 
lar portion, in the greater part of its extent, by a lamina of white matter 
called the Internal Capsule. But the two portions of the Corpus Striatum 
are united in front. 

; INTERNAL CAPSULE. 

- The Internal Capsule is formed by fibers of the crusta of the Crus 
Cerebri, supplemented by fibers derived from the Corpus Striatum and 
Optic Thalamus on each side. In its horizontal section it is seen to be 
somewhat abruptly curved, with its convexity inward. The prominence of 
the curve is called the genu, and projects between the Cordate Nucleus and 
the Optic Thalamus. 

The Internal Capsule is composed largely of fibers which are continu- 
ous to the cortex of the cerebral hemispheres, some passing to the frontal 
region, others to the posterior area of the cortex, while those in the hinder- 
most portion pass to the tempero-occipital region. In addition to these, 
there are fibers which terminate in the Corpus Striatum and the Optic Thal- 
amus, and also fibers derived from the hemisphere of the opposite side, 
through the Corpus Callosum, which pass through the Internal Capsule to 
the Cerebral Cortex. 

CLAUSTRUM. 

The Claustrum is a thin layer of gray matter situated on the outer sur- 
face of the External Capsule. It is regarded asa detached portion of the 
gray matter of the Island of Reil, from which it is separated by a layer of 
white fibers. 
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AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH 


_ Phreno-Psychology 
By J. ALLEN Fow Ler. 


MENTAL DEVELOPMENT. 
THE FACULTIES AND THEIR GROWTH, EXERCISE AND DEVELOPMENT. (A) 
PSYCHOLOGICAL FACULTIES. (B) PHRENOLOGICAL FACULTIES. 

According to Psychology, we have various classifications of the growth, 
exercise, and development of the mind. Psychologists tell us of a three-fold 
division of the mind, namely, the knowing, feeling, and willing powers. 
These three kinds of mental states are, in general, they say, clearly marked 
off one from another. Under feeling, they include all pleasurable and pain- 
ful conditions of mind; under knowing, they include all operations which 
are involved in gaining knowledge; and under willing they include all active 
mental operations and all conscious doings. 

Sully gives an appropriate illustration of a child in a state of strong 
emotional excitement, and contrasts him with a child calmly thinking about 
something, or another child exerting his active powers in doing something. 
Thus he says that if we examine any one of these aspects of mind in a well- 
marked form, we shall see that it is opposed to the other aspects. Thus 
strong feeling is opposed to and precludes at the time calm thinking, as well 
as regulated action. Similarly, the intellectual state of remembering or rea- 
soning, when fully developed at one moment, is opposed to feeling and to 
doing. A mind cannot exhibit each variety of function in a marked degree 
at the same time. 

He would also have us believe that “while knowing, feeling, and willing 
are thus broadly marked off from, and even opposed to one another, they 
are in another way closely connected.” 

He also gives us to understand that “a mind is not a material object 
which can be separated into distinct parts, but an organic unity made up 
of parts standing in the closest relation of inter-dependence.” This explana- 
tion indicates that knowing, feeling, and willing have no localization of 
function, but are simply states of mind, or states of consciousness. ' Since, 
however, they are phenomena, in time, which have a certain duration and a 
succession of parts, they are often spoken of as mental processes or opera- 
tions, and a distinction is made between the mental process or operation and 
its result or product. Thus we find that Psychologists distinguish between a 
process of perception and its result or precept; between a process of associ- 
ation and suggestion and its product or recollection; and between an opera~ 
tion called reasoning and its result, or rational conviction. 

When classifying mental operations, Psychologists compare mental 
states at different times, and find them presenting very different characters. 
Sometimes people find themselves experiencing feelings of joy, grief, etc., 
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and at other times as thinking about a matter, etc. And if people look 
more closely at the contents of their minds at one and the same time, they 
are commonly able to distinguish between different ingredients, as emotions, 
recollections, and desires.. Popular Psychology finds that there are three 
fairly clear divisions which do not seem to have anything in common beyond 
being all modes of mental activity. They are ordinarily described as per- 
ceiving, remembering, and reasoning, as intellectual operations, and they 
bring joy, sorrow, love, anger, under the general description of feeling or 
emotion. And, finally, Psychologists say, people gather up operations of 
mind, like “purposing, deliberating, and doing things, under the head of 
will.” Thus they broadly mark off these three sides of mind into thinking, 
feeling and willing, and talk of men as exhibiting now one and now another 
aspect. 

Popular Psychology also recognizes certain divisions or species of 
knowing, feeling, and willing under the head of “faculties, capabilities, or 
powers,” and more particularly speaks of “Intellectual Faculties, such as 
Perception and Imagination; Emotional Capacities, or Susceptibilities, as 
Love and Anger ; and Active Powers and Dispositions, such as Movement, 
Choice, and Industry.” 

A Psychologist even allows that perceiving and remembering differ. 
in certain important respects. Thus there is a real psychological distinction 
involved, and he finds it is here convenient to make this popularly recog- 
nized distinction the starting point in a scientific treatment of the phenomena 
of mind. When adapting these popular distinctions, however, the Psychol- 
ogist does not imply that several processes of perceiving, remembering, etc., 
are distinct one from the other fundamentally; that is to say, with respect 
to their elementary parts. While they set out with these well-marked 
divisions of faculty, they seek to discover by a deeper psychological analysis 
certain more fundamental or primary distinctions, and to regard such dif- 
ferences as those between perceiving and remembering as secondary. Hence 
‘Discrimination and Assimilation are viewed as the primary functions of in- 
tellect,.and while these primary functions constitute the main factor in intel- 
lectual operations, the exercise of them presupposes other capabilities. Thus 
the power of taking apart the objects presented to the mind, and confining 
the attention to certain details or particulars (analysis), together with the 
supplementary power of mentally grasping a number of objects together at 
the same time (synthesis) is clearly implied in all knowing. This power is 
dealt with by Psychologists under the heading of Attention. In addition to 
' this, there is the mind’s capacity of Retention, that is, of conserving past 
impressions and recalling them for future use, for, as Psychologists say, 
“Unless we could retain impressions we should be unable to bring together 
before the mind facts lying in different regions of experience, and so dis- 
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cover their relations. Therefore the abiding knowledge of any subject 
plainly implies the retention of what we have learned.” 

Psychologists further state that the several mental operations do not 
present themselves in precisely the same manner in all minds. They vary in 
certain’ respects, and these variations are referred to as differences of mental 
power or capacity. 

Psychology, then, as a science, has to do with the “general facts and | 
truths of mind.” It takes no account of individual peculiarities. Neverthe- 
less, the practical importance of estimating individual differences has led 
Psychologists to pay considerable attention to this concrete branch of their 
subject; and the foregoing analysis of mental functions prepares the way 
for a scientific classification of individual differences. If that is the case, . 
and Psychologists can say that they take no account of individual peculiari- 
ties except that the practical importance of estimating individual differences 
has led them to pay considerable attention to this concrete branch of their 
subject, why will they not allow the same latitude to Phrenology? For, as 
we have already said, Phrenology explains several component elements of 
the mind and elaborates the functions of the various organs of the brajn, 
and only uses the personal equation or the personal illustration in order 
to prove their analysis of function more definitely before the general un- 
derstanding of their subject. 

Psychologists admit that there are different ways in which individual 
minds vary, that one may differ from another in respect to one whole phase 
or side of a subject. For example, they speak of one child as being more 
intellectual or more inquiring than another. Similarly one child is said to 
have more emotional susceptibility or more active impulse or will than an- 
other. Again, they make comparisons more accurate by observing how one 
mind differs from another with respect to a special mode of intellectual 
activity. Thus they find. that individuals vary in regard to one of the pri- 
mary intellectual functions, that one has a finer sense of difference or a 
keener sense of resemblance than another. Or they record differences in 
the strength of some particular faculty, as observation, or reason. Finally, 
they distinguish narrowly, comparing individuals with respect to some 
special mode of operation of a faculty, as perception of form or memory 
for words. In a similar way they distinguish between different degrees of 
strength of a special emotion, as anger or affection; or of an active endow- 
ment, as endurance. * 

All the innumerable differences which characterize individual minds 
must ultimately resolve themselves, says the Psychologist, into these modes, 
and the preblem of measuring these individual differences with something 
like scientific exactness is summed up under the heading of “measurement 
of faculty.” (The latter will be treated in a chapter by itself.) 
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We may say here in passing that under this heading Psychologists say, 
first, that it is. “necessary to make a collection of comparative measurements 
as a statistical basis in building up a more exact psychology of childhood.” 
Secondly, that “while a systematic measurement -of children’s faculties is 
thus of great consequence for perfecting the theoretic basis of education, it 
is of hardly less importance in carrying out efficiently the practical work of 
teaching.” They admit, “the success of school or class teaching depends, to 
a large extent, on a good arrangement of individuals according to their 
special powers and correlative tastes.” In this they agree with Phrenol- 
ogists, for the latter are constantly endeavoring to urge upon the State 
Superintendents the need of classifying children more according to their 
special powers than according to their age. Psychologists say that “every 
such classification presupposes some more or less exact estimate of the indi- 
vidual child’s capabilities by oral examination or otherwise.” “What,” they 
state, “is wanted for the fruitful carrying out of such measurements is psy- 
chological guidance as to the fundamental constituents of mental power, and 
the way in which these vary.” They go out of their way to say that “the old 
doctrine of individual temperaments, and the newer theory of phrenology, 
each of which sought to supply a scientific principle of classification, have 
now become discredited. And more recent attempts to find a substitute for 
these can hardly be said to be satisfactory. Thus the mode of distinguish- 
ing individual aptitude common among German writers on pedagogy, ac- 
cording to the degree of sensibility to stimulous, vivacity, or rapidity of the 
mental processes, and strength and tenacity of impression, though sugges- 
tive and valuable, is obviously imperfect.” The latter refer to the three- 
fold distinction given by Beneke, and adopted by Dittes. 

We are glad that Sully and others are willing to admit the lack of 
efficiency to find a substitute for the practical teachings of Phrenology and 
the classification of the Temperaments, and there will never come a time 
when these will be superseded with a better classification in distinguishing 
the special powers and correlative tastes of the capacity of individual chil- 
dren. Psychologists may work along sense discrimination, as they are now 
doing, as long as they like, but the investigation of sense capacity needs 
something else as a background for the “Span of Prehension,” “the quality 
of retentiveness,” “the keenness of observation,” “the detection of similarity 
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amid the diversity of talent,” or “generalizing faculty.” It is therefore im- 
possible for Psychologists to show a sound, scientific method of testing the 
strength of children’s intellectual faculties without the study of the func- 
tions of which the brain is composed. 

~The above is more and more evident because, aside from the elements 
of mind which Psychologists recognize, which we have already mentioned 
in the former part of this article, we have to add that of Memory, Imagina- 
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tion, Abstraction, Conception, Reasoning, Egotistic Feelings, Social Feel- 
ings, Intellectual Sentiments, Aesthetic Sentiments, Moral Sentiments, Will, 
Self-control, Habit, Attention, Sense Discrimination, and Apperception. 

It will be seen by Phrenological students and others, that Psychologists 
tun parallel with Phrenologists in their claims concerning the powers of 
the mind, yet they diverge from considering the scientific basis of Phrenol- 
ogy by substituting a mode of philosophy concerning the above-named men- 
tal powers, and do not care to account for the true anatomical and physio- 
logical basis of the above named mental factors. 

As a correlation between Phrenology and Psychology, we will give the 
groups of mental faculties recognized by the former, as follows: 

The Social Faculties, which correspond with the social feelings of 
Psychology; the Selfish Propensities, which correspond with movement, 
choice, and industry; the Selfish sentiments, which correspond with ego- 
tistical feelings ; the Moral Faculties which correspond with the moral senti- 
ments; the Self-perfection Faculties, or semi-intellectual qualities, which 
correspond with imagination, aesthetic sentiments, emotional capacities, and 
susceptibilities ; the Reasoning Faculties, which correspond with reason, ab- 
straction, and conception; and the Perceptive Faculties, which correspond 
with the intellectual sentiments, perception, and power of discrimination 
and assimilation. 

The philosophy of the subject can be studied in the following works, 
without destroying the scientific basis of Phrenological nomenclature : 

Spurzheim’s work on “Education”; Fowler’s “Lectures on Man”; 
Charles Bray’s “Education of the Feelings”; Fowler’s “Memory and In- 
tellectual Improvement,” and “Self-Culture and Perfection of Character” ; 
W. Mattieu Williams’s “Vindication of Phrenology”; Hollander’s “Mental 
Functions of the Brain”; Alfred Russell Wallace’s “The Wonderful Cen- 
tury’; E. P. Fowler’s “Brains of ,Criminals”; Gall’s “The Functions of 
the Brain,” and Fowler’s “Brain Roofs and Porticos.” 





SCORE ONE FOR POP. 


“Pa, is a vessel a boat?” 

“Er—yes—you may call it that.” 

“Well, what kind of a boat is a blood vessel?” 

“Tt’s a lifeboat. Now run away to bed.”—Boston Transcript. 
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Science of Health. 
News and Notes. 


By E. P. Mrtter, M. D. 


WATER AND HEALTH. 


“A noted physician, talking the other day of the improvements which 
had come in modern medicine, commented on the reduction of the number 
of drugs used by the medical profession generally, saying that as a young 
doctor he had started out ‘with a hundred or more drugs, which he pre- 
scribed regularly, but after thirty years had come down to using only a 
dozen, and some of these only occasionally,” says the Buffalo Evening 
Times. 

“The question was asked of him if he was obliged to confine himself 
to a half dozen remedial agents, which he would choose as applicable to the 
largest number of conditions. Without hesitation, he replied that if human- 
kind had every remedy taken away, except pure water, with intelligent use, 
a great deal could be done, as water comes nearer than any one thing to a 
universal remedy. 

Seventy-five per cent of the human system is composed of water; the 
tissues of the body demand and respond to it, and the commonest failing of 
humanity is to neglect to take enough water into the system. The muscles, 
cartilage, tendons and to a great extent the bones are dependent on water 
to preserve their elasticity and pliability. The circulatory system is de- 
pendent on it to carry various nutritive elements to the tissues and demand 
them. It dilutes the blood and temporarily increases its supply; it acts as a 
solvent to waste material, reducing it to a condition in which it can be 
eliminated. It promotes greater freedom for activity in the vital organs by 
removing obstruction and facilitating the work of destruction of waste 
matter, . 

“The moral is, if you would be healthy, take water inside and outside; 
take it in every form, and take enough of it.”——Health Culture. 


EATING AT HOTELS. 


The “Hotel Register is responsible for the following: 

“New York City eats every year more than 25,000,000 pounds of 
cheese. Of this enormous quantity there are 7,000,000 pounds of American 
cheese, 6,000,000 pounds of Swiss cheese, 5,500,000 pounds of Roquefort 
cheese, 2,500,000 pounds of Camembert and 3,500,000 pounds of different 
and fancy cheese. Sixty-seven thousand persons go every evening to din- 
ners and suppers in New York City hotels and restaurants, and the amount 
spent annually exceeds a hundred million dollars. 

“Bills of fare in fifty prominent hotels and restaurants give 387 dif- 
ferent dishes, representing the cuisine of every country and every nation- 
ality in the world, That which is left each night on meals in the hotels 
and restaurants of New York City would be sufficient to feed three regi- 
ments of 800 men each for one week. The hotel and restaurant season of 
1906 and 1907 indicated that something like a hundred million dollars 
had been spent by New York patrons for dinners and after-theatre parties. 
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The present season has broken all records. These figures do not include 
the big dinners given in large hotels like the Waldorf, Astor, St. Regis, 
Gotham, Sherry’s, Delmonico’s or Brevoort, where from 200 to 500 persons 
gather for a meal at from $5 to $25 a plate. Several million dollars, it is 
estimated, are spent each season for these large dinners. 

“New York residents have recently taken to the Parisian custom of 
dining out several times a week. The excellent service, the fine meal, the 
delightful music and the whole genuine atmosphere of refinement and lux- 
uriousness act as a tonic that gives zest to jaded appetites and pressing 
spirits and makes life worth living. Besides, the big hotels and restaurants 
are somewhat of a dressmaking, millinery and jewelry exhibit—a place 
where men and women come to see and be seen—and there is nothing a 
woman likes more than to be admired in a stylish gown, a fashionable hat 
or expensive jewelry. New York City is now the foremost city in the world 
in the matter of fine hotels and restaurants.” 


TAKE A LONG BREATH. 

When chilled by exposure to cold, take a long breath with the mouth 
firmly shut. Repeat this several times until you begin to feel the heat 
returning. It requires only a very short time to do this. The long breath 
quickens the pulse, and thus causes the blood to circulate faster. The blood 
flows into all parts of the veins and arteries, and gives out a great deal of 
heat. It is stated that this method of deep breathing prevents colds and a 
great many other ailments if begun in time.—Exchange. 


HOW WE PROVIDE FOR OUR CHILDREN. 

We are educating eighteen million children in schools. We are com- 
pelling them to be seafed much of the time for five hours a day. The 
rooms in which they are seated are sometimes well ventilated—sometimes 
not. We are forcing the eyes of children to do the work of reading to a 
far greater extent than has been attempted in any previous century. We 
are extensively lessening the kind of play that children can carry on. 

The whole matter of education profoundly affects the health and 
vitality of city children; and yet, almost without exception, boards of edu- 
cation are prescribing hours of home study, the size of type in the text- 
books, length of line, with the page that children shall use during their 
. school life, the kind of seats they should sit in, the amount of light they 
should have, the character and length of their recesses, and a hundred other 
things which affect their health—without having the advice of competent 
medical authorities—Luther H. Gulick, M. D. 


NUTS TAKE PLACE OF MEAT. 

_ Nuts are rich in food value, and most people make ‘the mistake of eat- 
ing fhem after a meal, when fhey give them indigestion. It would be 
equally unwise to end the meal by another piece of ‘beefsteak or a couple of 
poached eggs after having been satisfied with solids to begin. ‘Nuts are 
meat; peanuts, almonds. English walnuts, hazel and hickory nuts are all 
delicious, and can be used in a variety of ways—sprinkled over lettuce as 
a salad, used with rice or with bread in the form of sandwiches, while pea- 
nut butter and peanut meal can be used in a variety of ways in a ‘household 
planning —The New Idea. 
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Natal Stone for April. 


SAPPHIRE. 
By Jutrus WopiskKa. 





JULIUS WODISKA. 


April is the first month of Spring and brings blue skies, but its variable 
weather also brings from clouds of darker hue cooling showers, while linger- 
ing Winter leaves its heritage of blue noses; there may be no analogy be- 
tween these cerulean reflections and April’s natal stone, but the April-born 
have to represent their birthdays the most beautiful blue gem in the world, 
the Sapphire. 

In some lists of birthday stones the diamond is elected to represent 
April; this, the world’s premier gem, should not be considered in such 
a company, because, by almost universal desire and selection, it is the be- 
trothal stone. Not every swain could afford to bestow upon his idolized 
fiancee, born in April, both a diamond engagement ring and a diamond 
birthday ring. 

The appropriate verse for the Sapphire as birthday stone for the month 
of April is as follows: 

Those who in April date their years, 
Sapphires should wear, lest bitter tears 
For vain repentance flow. This stone 
Emblem of faithfulness is known. 

Sapphire symbolizes constancy, truth and virtue. By dealers in pre- - 
cious stones the Sapphire (corundum) is called “oriental sapphire.” In 
mineralogy sapphire is corundum, which is a common mineral, commercial 
corundum being the hardest natural abrasive, next to the powdered dia- 
mond. Corundum crystallizes in the hexagonal system in six-sided prisms 
and pyramids, although the crystals are somewhat rounded. It is next to 
the diamond in hardness, No. 9 in the Mohs scale. Specific gravity, 3.9 
to 4.16. Brittle. Luster; adamantine to vitreous. When a specimen ex- 
hibits an opalescent six-rayed star in the direction of. the vertical axis, it is 
termed asteriated, and the trade distinction is “star sapphire.” Star sap- 
phires are cut en cabochon, or convex. When a sapphire shows a patch of 
opalescent light it is called “sapphire-Cat’seye,” or “oriental girasol.” . Dark 
sapphires are termed male and lighter stones female. If chemically pure, 
corundum is alumina, the oxide of the metal aluminum, composed of 53.2 
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per cent. of the metal and 46.8 per cent. of oxygen. Corundum is acid- 
proof and infusible. Friction develops in it positive electricity and some 
specimens when heat is applied in the dark become phophorescent. Corun- 
dum if transparent and red is the ruby; if of any other color it is a sap- 
phire. The colors in the mineral are caused by the presence of foreign 
elements, from one to two per cent. each of oxide of iron and silica. Col- 
ored corundum gems are of two colors, or dichroic. A valuable character- 
istic of corundum gems is that they prove to be as beautiful by artificial 
light as by daylight. The gems of this mineral occur as irregular grains 
and crystals embedded in granite, gneiss or other old crystallized rocks, or, 
when their mother rock is melted, in limestone, or if “weathered” out of 
that they may be found in the beds of streams. The color tints of sap- 
phire range from white or colorless, or “leuco-sapphire,” through the yel- 
iow (“oriental topaz”), to the cornflower or royal blue of the choicest gem. 
A sufficiently high degree of heat will fade the blue color entirely out of a 
sapphire. Ceylon, Kashmir, that famous vale of beauty in the Himalaya 
Mountains, and Australia are sources of supply for sapphires; in the latter 
country they are found in gem gravels. Most of the world’s supply comes 
from Siam, chiefly from mines at Bo Pie Rin in Battambang. In North 
America sapphires are found at Cowee Creek, Macon County, North Caro- 
lina, but they are only found in considerable quantity and of gem quality 
as well in the bed of the Missouri River near Helena, Montana. Blue, 
transparent stones, other than sapphires, and which have been sold as sap- 
phires, are: cordierite (“water sapphire’), kyanite (“sappare”), blue tour- 
maline (“indicolite”’), blue topaz, blue spinel, hauynite, blue diamond and 
aquamarine. Excepting the diamond these blue gems are softer than sap- 
phire and are of less specific gravity. 

Sapphire is one of the precious stones earliest known to man, and its 
names in ancient languages vary but little. The Greeks dedicated this gem 
to the sun and called it hyacinth, because of its resemblance in color to the 
blue fleur-de-lis fabled to have sprung from the blood of the lovely youth 
Hyacinthus, beloved by Apollo, whom the Sun god accidentally killed in 
throwing his discus. Superstitions about the sapphire include the ancient 
belief that it develope@in people who possessed the gem the gift of second 
sight. The fair ones who are jealous of their complexions should prize it, 
for it is accredited with the power to ward off tan and freckles. 





Men of Note. 

EDGAR ALLEN POE. 
The National Academy of Design in New York has recently unveiled a 
fine statue or bust of Edgar Allen Poe, which was executed by Edmund 
Quinn in connection with the Poe Centenary Celebration. This bust cannot 


fail to show the evident eagerness on the part of some to atone for past 
neglect, and to indulge in the highest praise, such as the “most original 


9 «66. 


genius of American literature,” “the literary wizard,” “the transcendant 
poetic genius of America,” all of which contrast strangely with the half- 
hearted recognition which the poet has hitherto received at the hands of his 
countrymen. 
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Mr. Morris Bacheller, in the January “Munsey,” said, that if the whole 
body of those who have made a name for themselves in American literature 
were passed in review, Longfellow would be named as the most popular, 
and Emerson, or possibly Whitman, would be chosen by many as the most 
original, but that, “taking him for all in all, most judges would agree that 
the palm for originality belongs to Edgar Allen Poe.” Poe, we are told, 
resembled his mother, who, as an actress, won the hearts of those who saw 
her by her archness, her romantic grace, and her exceeding sensitiveness. 
His sensitiveness, Mr. Bacheller considers, did much to make Poe the re- 
markable master of prose and poetry that he afterward became. So sus- ° 
ceptible was he to every impression that we might call his nature almost 
feminine. In the world of imagination this quality stimulated all his 
powers. 


BUST OF POE. BY EDMUND QUINN. 


A man of more robust physique and of steadier nerves would have 
kept his friends and would have established himself in a settled home; but 
it is doubtful whether anyone save the Poe who really lived could have 
written “The Bells” and “The Raven,” and some of the strangely romantic 
stories which have made his name immortal on both hemispheres. One 
ought to remember this peculiar sensitiveness in judging him. 

His phrenological developments show us that he was a man of fine 
imagination, of clear and comprehensive ideas, and of critical acumen.’ The 
upper story of his brain overbalanced the lower, which was a detriment to 
his nature. ; 

Poe had essentially a Mental Temperament, and his Phrenological 
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qualities indicate this. In recent references to his work and character, the 
following estimate was given of his temperament: 

“Poe had what might be called the technical temperament. As a tech- 
nician his most noteworthy success is the completeness of his effort. He 
understood to perfection the value of tone in a composition, and tone is an 
element that is almost invaluable.” J. A. F. 


CHARACTER SKETCH OF MR. CHARLES E. J. BLYTH-PRATT. 
By D. T. Etniorr, Lonpon. 


It is an axiom of Phrenology that a special type of head will manifest 
special characteristics. If a man excels in a particular line of work he will 
possess those qualities in a strong degree that will enable him to achieve 
success, either in professional work, in the undertaking of large commercial 
enterprises, or in work requiring mechanical, scientific and artistic ability. 


CHARLES E. J. BLYTH-PRATT. 


Apart from the intellectual capacity and sagacity required for the higher 
branches of professional work, mechanical skill and ingenuity, propelling 
power and a positive individuality are also essential factors which make 
for success; therefore a man who is well endowed with a fine physique and 
a well-balanced brain is especially well equipped for a successful career. 
Such men always make headway through sheer ability and force of char- 
acter; those lacking these qualities must inevitably be mere subordinates in 
the competitive affairs of life. 
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The subject of this sketch possesses balance of power in a marked de- 
gree ; he is constitutionally strong, with a large amount of reserve force and 
recuperative power. 

It is not surprising that he is a strenuous worker, with such a mental 
endowment he could not be less. Activity gives him pleasure. He will be 
in his element when he has plenty of work on hand, for industry, steady 
persistency and resoluteness of purpose will at: all times characterize him. 
It will be observed that there is a large base to the brain, associated with a 
strong development of the perceptive faculties; and here lies the secret of 
his success as a soldier, as a marksman, and his intense pleasure in physical 
exercises. His personality is a strong one, not egotistical nor overbearing, 
but positive, self-reliant and independent. 

Combined with those practical and forcible qualities already referred 
to, it will be noticed by the student of Phrenology that the higher and self- 
devoted faculties of the mind are all fully developed. He has strong aes- 
thetic tastes, and a vivid imagination; he is subject to strong feelings of 
emotion and of sublime conception. These qualities are, however, well 
under control and subject to his strong reasoning powers. His decision to 
become a dramatist will.not be a surprise to the character reader; the wis- 
dom of his choice has been known for a long time past. 

That broad anterior lobe is indicative of a large degree of ingenuity, 

skilfulness, artistic ability and mental fertility, hence in organizing and lay- 
ing out plans he will show equal ability. He is a man with much originality ; 
originality will characterize all his work, notwithstanding the fact that he 
‘will be quick to lay hold of and utilize any new idea or plan of work sug- 
gested to him by others. . His active, analytical and discriminative powers 
show him to be a keen critic and a good judge of what will be appreciated 
by the public; he intuitively senses things, and can correctly diagnose 
human nature. 

He is mentally sharp, quick in all his mental calculations, and optimis- 
tic, as well as genial and pleasing amongst his fellow men. He will excel 
in descriptive power and will always be interesting in conversation when 
amongst his friends; his heartiness, strong sympathies and warm social 
nature will win him the approbation of his acquaintances. 

He has a capital memory, and his alert mind is constantly storing new 
facts and incidents which he will apply for practical purposes. He is en- 
dowed with a most interesting blend of the muscular and the artistic tem- 
perament, which is one cause of his versatility. This versatility and adap- 
tability will enable him to do many things well, more especially to succeed 
in the profession he has chosen. 

Mr. Charles E. J. Blyth-Pratt was first educated at St. Wilfred College, 
near Alton, and afterwards at Trent College, Derbyshire. Exhibiting a 
keen desire fot a military career, he joined the Sherwood Foresters, and 
afterwards became attached to the North Staffordshire Regiment. Being 
an expert in musketry, Mr. Pratt was in turn specially employed with the 
Royal Scots Border, and South Staffordshire Regiments, and with the lat- 
ter remained at the Lichfield Depot some years. His ability being recog- 
nized, Government appointment as Captain in the Sierre Leone Frontier 
force followed in 1895, and he was afterwards made a District Commis- 
sioner. Owing to ill health, he was compelled to resign his appointment 
and returned to England. After a short lapse of time we find him in San: 
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Francisco playing in a number of pieces at the Grand Opera House. He 
then returned to England again, and became connected with the legitimate 
stage. . 

He has taken an active part in many dramatic performances. The 
Oxford Directors in 1899 appointed him active manager, and in August, 
1906, he was installed in the position of responsible manager in recognition 
of the ability he had displayed. Mr. Blyth-Pratt is an excellent all-around 
sportsman; he is an adept on the ice, and as recently as last year won the 
open swimming championship at Mesnil Val (Le Treport, France). In 
many respects Mr. Blyth-Pratt has crowded much that is of interest into 
a singularly eventful career, and occupies a prominent position in the his- 
tory of London temples of pleasure. 


STUDY OF LONGEVITY. 

Few people at the age of eighty or eighty-five are able to retain the 
use of all their faculties, including the sense of hearing, sight, and taste. 
But when we meet a person who is ninety-six (having been born in 1813), 
we stand and wonder when coming into the presence of such an one, that 


ROBERT HUSON, AGED 96 YEARS. 


rs not only enjoys talking about the past, but also about the present and the 
uture. 

Mr. Huson was born.in Stratton, Norfolk, England, and his father and 
mother were both of English ancestry. At an early. age he had a good 
industrial training, where thoroughness was required, and became a compe- 
tent and skillful workman, learning every detail of his business. At the 
age of twenty-one he resolved to leave father, mother, and his own country 
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for America. Taking with him his brother William, six years younger than 
himself, he came to New York, where he resided from that time until seven 
years ago, and about 1847 he went into business for himself, accepting con- 
tracts which he successfully completed to the satisfaction of his patrons. 

Although Mr. Huson put up the Park Theater, and some other struc- 
tures, his work as a master mason has mainly been in another line. His 
special department has been furnace and boiler work, and, in short, the set- 
ting up of all sorts of heavy machinery which require the support of mas- 
onry. In this specialty he has been an expert and has conducted a profit- 
able business, being called wpon to take contracts in Pennsylvania, Boston, 
Bridgeport, New Haven, and other places. 

Mr. Huson is remarkable for several characteristics. He is healthily 
organized, has excellent digestive powers and wonderful hold on life. His 
power does not come so much from size of head, brain or body, but from 
his quality of organization, his recuperative power, and his versatility of 
mind. Many persons with a larger brain and heavier wéight of body would 
be able to do less than he, if they were competing with him, because Mr. 
Huson has the advantage of knowing how to adapt himself to circumstances. 

He has, mentally speaking, remarkable capacity to understand people 
of different natures, and has probably been able to handle men success- 
fully, and secure the right kind of help. 

. His moral brain, which has always been active, shows him to be a 
man of principle, and inclined to do as he has agreed, and whatever he has 
done in life he has put good measure into his work and kept his contract 
with others by overdoing rather than doing less than he had arranged upon. 

His Conscientiousness, Benevolence and Firmness have all been re- 
markably active faculties, and have made him beloved by all who knew him 
in the past, and by all who are acquainted with him to-day. 

He quickly puts himself in touch with other people, and has a sharp, 
keen, penetrating mind that knows the short cut to get at the core or center 
of everything he is talking about. 

His intellect shows tha he has a very keen memory concerning matters 
of business, and he can 1 :call what he has seen, heard, or read with re- 
markable distinctness. 

His mind is as keen as that of a lawyer in knowing how to conduct his 
business, while his love of humanity and interest in his fellow men have 
made him broad-minded and tolerant toward the shortcomings of others. 

Even at his time of life he has not lost interest in public affairs, and 
keeps in touch with what is going on in all parts of the world by reading his 
daily newspaper. Wor is this the only reading in which he indulges. He is 
a thorough student of ‘the Bible, and believes in its precepts. 

He has a keen sense of humor, and thoroughly enjoys hearing and mak- 
ing a joke. We believe that he, like Abraham Lincoln, has turned off many 
an annoyance by telling a funny story. 

He hates to see waste of any kind, and though generous in his impulses, 
is prudent in his expenditure. 

He will thus be known for his sympathy of mind for others, his breadth 
of intellect, his thoughtfulness in looking all round a subject, his steadiness 
of purpose, his moral reliability, his scope of mind when discussing a mod- 
ern problem, and -his energy, grit and wiriness of constitution. 
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Words are things, and a small drop of ink, falling like dew upon a 
thought, produces that which makes thousands, perhaps millions, think.— 


ANON. 





Prof. Nelson Sizer once said: “Success is the aim 
and hope of all, and that is the best which is the 
result of honest, intelligent effort.” 

A man or woman who has no ambition in life, and does not put forth 
any effort to succeed, is a most unfortunately organized individual, and 
needs to come in touch with those vibrations that will awaken and draw out 
his or her lethargic brain cells to perform their legitimate functions. 

Mr. Sizer continued: “As the nectar which bees slowly collect from 


flowers becomes changed to honey before it reaches the cell, so the earn- 
ings of successful industry are somehow refined and sanctified by the ethical 


wisdom which is made a part of its quality and value.” 

Some people get into a rut, out of which it seems almost impossible 
to extricate them. They need a portion of dynamite, or some powerful ex- 
plosive, to be ‘set off in their immediate neighborhood to awaken them ‘to 
their possibilities. 

Mr. Sizer continued: “It would seem to be an easy matter to retain 
inherited fortune, or manage a lucrative business which the skill, talent, 
and self-denial of parents have acquired and established; but the history 
of the rich men in America, at least, will show that most of them began with 
little, or nothing, and by talent and effort won their success” 


The Road to 


Success 
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Vanderbilt, Carnegie, Rockefeller, and a number of minor lights have 
all sprung from humble surroundings, and thus give the young men of to- 
day an example of what industry will do. 

“As different pursuits demand different talent,” said Mr. Sizer, “the 
question for each aspirant for the rewards of effort is this: ‘What is my | 
true road to success, and in what business are my talents best calculated 
to win?’ For hundreds, without thought as to their fitness for a special 
pursuit, stumble into anything that promises profit, and, after their best 
years are wasted, find that they have followed the wrong road, and their 
life work has been a failure. He who fails is not the only one who suffers. 
The misfortune of his wasted energies must be visited on his family, and 
in some measure shared by the public at large. If each man could be placed 
in that position for which, on the whole, he is most adapted, he would be 
master.” 

The National Vocation Bureau helps men to understand themselves 
by telling them for what they are adapted and giving them an examination 
of their mental powers so that they may be no longer at sea without a mental 
chart of where they should go. 

Will our readers kindly make this known as widely as possible, so that 
it may have the influence and do the good that is intended it should. All 
inquirers should send for particulars to the Secretary of Fowler and Wells 


Co. 


In February, one of the staunch and able supporters 
The Late 3 , : > 
me of Phrenology, Silas B. Dutcher, passed on to his 
Silas B. Dutcher eternal rest. Few men have possessed so full an 
equipment of body and brain for the work of this life. He was particu- 
larly ordained and specially endowed with mental capacity, intellectual re- 
sourcefulness, and moral judgment, and anyone looking into his benign and 
noble face (even if he were no judge of character in the ordinary sense of 
the term) would be filled with deep respect and admiration from the im- 

pressions he received. 
Mr. Dutcher possessed a large and active brain, and when we had the 


pleasure of examining him in 1904 his head measured twenty-three and a 
half inches in circumference, fifteen inches in height, and fourteen and a 


half inches in length; while he weighed two hundred and thirty pounds, 
was five feet eleven inches tall, and was in his eightieth year. 

He was President of the Hamilton Trust Company and a number of 
other important corporations. 

Mr. Gerald Carlton has written a beautiful tribute to Mr. Dutcher, 
with whom he was well acquainted. 
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He writes as follows: 

“To THE Epitor OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 

“A good man has truly passed from among us—not alone a good man, 
but, in my opinion, a great man, in all that that characterization implies. 
For Silas B. Dutcher had the virtues that make men great. Men are usually 
‘ weighed by their acts. Trifles affect a man’s career. In Mr. Dutcher’s case 


this was hardly so. The even and powerful mind of the man grappled 
with generalities as they were, and to this fact, in a measure, was due his 


wisdom and his success. 
“Silas B. Dutcher was a thinker, above all a broad-gauged, charitable 
man, a Christian in deed as well as in word. He was almost Christlike in 


THE LATE SILAS B. DUTCHER. 


his toleration and in his love for his fellow man. There was nothing too 
kind for him to do or to say in counseling and aiding the distressed—and 
in this respect he was almost unique among the philanthropically inclined 
of the world—his left hand knew not what his right hand did. 

“Thousands will miss his genial presence, his wise counsel, his substan- 
tial sympathy which never failed to impart hope and encouragement to those 
who sought it. 

“T speak of him as one who knew him for years, and who had many 
opportunities of testing his wisdom and watching the trend of his beatiful 
mind, which was uplifting in its broadest sense. 
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“Silas B. Dutcher was a Christian gentleman, and one of the most 
tolerant and broad-minded Americans it has ever been my good fortune 
to meet. No man was more easily approachable, and no man had a broader 
sense of American citizenship than he had. And though he has passed from 
among us, his good works will live in the hearts of his grateful and sorrow- 
ing friends. His is simply a transition to a happier, and, let us hope, to a ° 
’ truer measure of life which must of necessity come to us all.” 

Another ardent admirer of Phrenology has passed 
The Late r me ; : 
Me s on, in the person of William F. King, ex-president 
| William F. King of the Merchants’ Association. 


THE LATE WILLIAM F. KING. 


His sympathies were broad and comprehensive, and they seemed to 
take in every phase of work. When he last called upon us we warned him 
against exercising his brain too strenuously at the expense of his bodily 
strength. 

He was a great organizer, was interested in the practice of law along 
commercial lines; and took a deep interest in public life and administrative 
work for the greater part of his life. 

Mr. King was a firm believer in Phrenology, and considered that 
Phrenology would become of universal use in gauging the talents of chil- 
dren and selecting men for public office. 
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What Phrenologists are Doing. 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


The monthly meeting of the American Institute of Phrenology was 
held on March 2d, in the new rooms of the above named Institute. There 
was a large attendance, and everyone present seemed deeply interested in 
the program of the evening. 

Miss Fowler, in opening the meeting, mentioned the desirability of the 
new rooms, and explained that they had multum in parvo, and every inch 
of room was now available. 

She enlarged on the synopsis of the subject to be discussed, and be- 
lieved that they would all thoroughly enjoy the way the lecture was to be 
given and illustrated by original slides. 

She then introduced Miss Madeline Quinn, who gave a pathetic reci- 
tation on “The Little Girl’s Five Cent Piece,” followed by a humorous 
sketch about “A Bad Little Boy in Sunday School.” The child’s composure 
and naturalness captivated the hearts of all present. 

Miss Fowler then introduced the lecturer, Mr. William M. Engel, of 
Philadelphia, who lectured on the subject of “Thinking, Reasoning, and Im- 
agining. He showed by stereopticon views the laws of association, and how 
they should be worked out psychologically and phrenonlogically ; also what 
sound logic consisted of, and how it could be applied to business; improper 
division of true ideas ; and finally he showed the esssentials of analogy. In 
all, some twenty or more slides were originally worked out by the lecturer. 
which practically proved the value of Phrenology. 

Miss Fowler. then examined the lecturer, whose head proved to be a 
very interesting one to all. 

Among those present were: Mr. and Mrs. Yancey, Mr. Lawrence, 
Mr. Weatherall, Mr. and Miss Mills, Mrs. Manheim, Mr. and Mrs. Cran- 
dali, Mrs. Clark, Mr. and Mrs. Davis and Mr. Richard Davis, Mr. Mau- 
= Mr. Stouffer, Mr. Allen, Mr. McAlpine, Mr. Halsted, Mr. Stewart, 

r. and Mrs. Vanderbilt, Miss Drew, Dr. Davis, Miss Naylor, Miss Cooke, 
Miss Gunst, and Mr. Rogge, among others. 





Field Notes. 


Dr. J. M. Fitzgerald recently lectured before the New Century Club, 
of Detroit, where he had a fine audience, including some of the best people 
in the city. He lectured for an hour and a half, and afterwards thirty 
minutes were required for the answering of questions. 

Mr. Geo. Morris writes that he is busy superintending the building of 
his: new house at Portland Heights, Oregon, and hopes after July Ist to 
have more time to devote to Phrenology in his new office. Mr. Morris 
takes part in three or four public meetings per week so as to keep in 
practice. 

On Feb. 11th Miss Fowler gave a unique entertainment on Phrenology 
at the Eighteenth Street Methodist Episcopal Church. She spoke upon the 
subject of “The Missing Link and How to Find It Through the Study of 
Character.” She made two blindfold examinations, and afterwards selected 
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two from her audience. One was the chairman of the evening, and the 
other the Rev. Afthur Jamieson, former pastor of the. church. 

Upon placing her hands on the chairman's head, she said: “This head 
resembles in every respect the head of one of the gentlemen whom I have 
just examined blindfold,” and much merriment was caused by this coinci- 
dence. She made a few private examinations for the benefit of the church 
funds at the close of her part of the program, after which some vocal and 
instrumental music was given, and a musical contest was held. Mrs. Cole, 
an indefatigable worker and president of the Woman’s Guild, assisted by 
Miss Alice Drew, and other ladies, succeeded in providing an enjoyable 
evening for all present. 

“March 3d I had a fine meeting in the Crookston College Hall. Ex- 
pect to be two weeks in this town. Prof. J. C. Sathre, the principal of the 
college, is much in favor of Phrenology and tells the students so. 

“GEORGE COZEN, 
“Crookston, Minn.” 
John T. Miller writes us that he is on the most successful lecture tour 
of ne life, through northern Utah and Idaho. 
oe ‘Stewart is still at Beckley, W. Va., giving lectures and examina- 
eis 
LECTURE BUREAU. 

The following lecturers are on our Bureau list, and are located as 
follows: 

Dr. J. M. Fitzgerald, Chicago, Ill. Prof. William E. Youngquist, 
Stockholm, Sweden. Prof. George Morris, Portland, Ore. Dr. B. F. 
Pratt, Tacoma, Wash. Dr. Edwin S. Morrell, Defiance, O. Prof. George 
Markley, Pittsburg, Pa. Dr. D. M. King, Mantua Station, O. Dr. and 
Mrs. V. P. English, Cleveland, O. Prof. N. S. Edens, Highland, Cal. Dr. 
George T. Byland, Crittenden, Ky. Prof. George Cozens, Hamilton, Ont., 
Can. Prof H. E. Corman, Rebersburg, Pa. Prof. William McLuen, Perry, 
Ia. Hon. J. J. ee Charles Town, W. Va. Prof. J. G. Scott, 
Sterling, Col. Prof. J. H. Thomas, Massilon, O. Dr. J. M. Peebles, Battle 
Creek, Mich. Dr. C. B. Lyman, Rockford, Ill. Prof. M. Tope, Bowers- 
ton, O. James Webb, Esq., Leyton, Eng. George Hart-Cox, Esq., Lon- 
don. Prof. William Cox, London. Prof. Otto Hatry, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Prof. O. H. Williams, New York. Prof. C. J. Stewart, Beckley, W. Va. 
Prof. Sekiryushi, Japan. Prof. E. F. Bacon, Oneonta, N. Y. Prof. D. T. 
Elliott, London, Eng. Prof. Wm. M. Engel, Philadelphia. Prof. J. E. 
Halsted, New York. Prof. D. E. Vines, Newark, N. J. Miss J. A. Fowler, 
New York City. 

Persons desiring lectures for their various localities should communi- 
cate with THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL under the Lecture Bureau Depart- 
ment, 18 East 22d street, New York. 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON. 

Prof. D. T. Elliott, instructor ‘and phrenologist, of the Fowler Insti- 
tute, London, gives special attention to the instruction of students in Phren- 
ology, by class work as well as through the mail. Mr. Elliott lectures in 
and around London before Literary Societies. Literature on Phrenology 
and Health subjects can be obtained from L. N. Fowler & Co., 4 Imperial 
Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London. 
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THE BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY, INCORPORATED. 


Mr. J. B. Eland read a paper entitled “Round Pegs in Square Holes” 
at the monthly meeting of the above Society, on Feb. oth. The president, 
Mr. George Hart-Cox, occupied the chair. There was a large attendance, 
and Mr. Eland’s paper was well received. The latter was of more than 
ordinary interest, as besides dealing with the theme in a phrenological way, 
it took up and discussed rather fully the question of unemployment, and 
gave the outline of a practical scheme of reform. 

At the close an interesting discussion was held, in which the following 
took part: The president, Mr. James Webb, Mr. A. Norris, Mr. R. Ram- 
sey, Mr. J. S. Wakeling, and others. . 

During the evening some phrenological demonstrations in the way of 
head reading were skilfully given by Mr. James Webb, Mr. G. Hart-Cox, 
and Mr. William Cox. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING TALKS. 


The Wednesday Morning Talks for March were upon “The Mothers 
of Great Men and the influence they have had over their lives.” The dates 
were March 3d, 1oth, 17th, 24th and 31st. The subjects were as follows: 
3d, The Mothers of Washington and Lincoln. toth, The Mothers of Men- 
delssohn and Beethoven. 17th, The Mothers of Dickens and Carlyle. 24th, 
The Mothers of the Wesleys and Martin Luther. 31st, The Mothers of 
Goethe and Shakespeare. 

The April Wednesday Morning Talks will be on the following dates: 
7th, 14th, 21st, and 28th, on Mental Vibrations. The 7th, on Telepathy; 
the 14th, on Thought Transference; the 21st, Personal Magnetism; and the 
28th, Mental Healing. 

Dr. Alice B. Stockham, the well-known writer on Health, was the 
guest of honor on Wednesday, February 24th. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 

The April meeting of the above Institute will be held on Tuesday, the 
6th, at 8 o’clock. The subjects for the evening will be “Phrenology and Its 
Aid to Business Men, by Mr. J. E. Halstead, and “The Vocation Bureau— 
Its Value to Men and Women,” by Miss Jessie Allen Fowler. Phrenolog- 
ical examinations will be given at the close. 





Correspondents. 


C. H., New York.—You have asked a very important question, and one 
in which we are very much interested. There are indeed many precau- 
tions which a prospective mother might take to prevent bringing into the 
world such an unfortunate creature as a malformed child. In fact, a 
whole article could be written upon the indiscretion practised by mothers 
who either through ignorance or carelessness do not realize the full extent 
of their actions, and further, their duties toward their unborn children. 
We remember reading some years ago of a lady, who is now queen of an 
important country, skating for hours the night before her boy was born, 
and he was born with two skins only, and. was always delicate, and died 
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prematurely. Many persons exhaust themselves instead of building up 
their physique to prepare for such an event. Some eat the wrong kinds of 
food, and do not give to their offspring sufficient nourishment or tissue and 
bone-forming material; while others press against the very vital organs 
that need latitude to perform their functions. We will try and write more 
fully on this subject for your benefit and that of others, later on. 

We wish to thank Mr. H. Telford, of Leeds, England, for his news- 
paper cuttings, some of which we will make a summary of for the benefit 
of our readers. 

We also wish to thank Mrs. Brooks for her timely and interesting 
cuttings, all of which will in due course be referred to in these pages. If all 
our graduates and friends would remember us in this way we would be 
very glad to make a column of. Compiled Notes from students or friends. 





New Subscribers. 


H. B. O’N., Montreal, Can.—The photographs of this little boy indi- 
cate that he has great strength of will and power to carry his own ideas 
and plans of work to their full completion. He does not like to be thwarted 
in what he undertakes to do, and makes a good deal of resistance. But he 
can be reasoned with, and if shown practically that he is in the wrong, he 
will change his tactics and submit himself to others. He has quite a distinct 
mind and inclination to inquire into things, and is old for his age. It is 
a little difficult for people to answer all his questions, as they come with 
so much rapidity. Some of his questions are far-fetched, but they come 
out all the same, and it would be a kindness to help him to find things out 
for himself, instead of answering all his questions for him. If he were 
taught to look in the dictionary and encyclopedia for words and subjects 
that appealed to his curiosity, he would then become a student at a very 
early age. 

He is quite sympathetic and anxious to do all that is in his power to 
help people along, and may sometimes give out more strength and vitality 
than he has any right to do. But he is quite sturdy, and will be able to 
throw a healthy influence around him wherever he is. He has so much 
energy that he is at work from the time he gets up in the morning to the 
minute he puts his head down on the pillow at night. 

He must be kept employed while he is young, and eventually encour- 
aged to take up some engineering or manufacturing occupation. 

John Edward Sisson.—The baby has inherited a ‘sound constitution 
and a positive type of mind. He will very early manifest marked intelli- 
gence, good observing powers and an excellent memory for faces and inci- 
dents; he will be particularly energetic and restless, and manifest much 
determination and persistency in wanting his own way. 

The indieations are that he will possess constructive and designing abil- 
ity ; he will show much mental inquisitiveness and will ask lots of questions, 
for he will take a-very lively interest in his surroundings. 

‘See that he has good mental training, and encourage him to apply his 
attention to one thing at a time. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER é& WELLS CO, was incorpora- 
ted under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, 
for the prosecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of 


Fowler & Wells. 


The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of 


the business, or in its general management. 
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CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Review of Reviews,” New York City—The February number con- 
tains an article on “Harvard's New President,” by Frederick Austin Ogg. 
He closes his sketch by saying: “Prof. Lowell meets the supreme demand 
that the President of a great University shall be in the fullest and finest 
sense of the word an American gentleman, in his public career a model of 
sincerity, integrity and efficiency. Mr. Lowell in his private life is an em- 
bodiment of all that is exemplary. He is distinctively a man of action. He 
works hard, and puts a good deal of vim into his recreation. He has long 
been recognized as a level-headed, progressive, business-like sort of man.” 

“Albright’s Official Practitioner,” Phila., Pa——Contains an article on 
“Therapeutics of the Larynx,” by Oliver H. Fretz, M. D. This was a 
paper read before the North Pennsylvania Clinical Society and has proved 
to be a very beneficial and interesting contribution. Another short article 
is on “About a Man,” in which man is described in relation to the contra- 
dictions that one finds in what is attributed to him. If he is poor, he is a 
bad manager; if he is rich, he is dishonest, etc., etc. 

“The Kalpaka” (Magazine of Knowledge), edited by T. R. Sanjivi, 
South India—In its opening article, it says: “Be strong and work. 
Strength of body, strength of intellect, strength of will, strength of pur- 
pose—these form the elements of power ! We need to be strong in our 

_ principles, strong in: our convictions, and strong in those essential elements 
of character, work, for God is worthy of our enthusiastic devotion and 
whole-hearted energy.” “How to Live a Suecessful Life” is another inter- 
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esting article in which are given many hints that are well worth reading. 

“Good Health Clinic,” Syracuse, N, Y.—Contains an article on “The 
Laws of Auto-Therapy. This is a well-written article. It says: “Cure 
yourself of the grouch habit. Get so you can see the sunshine without 
predicting a drought, and listen to the music of the rain without expecting 
« flood.” “Eating Too Much and Too Often” is a short article of consid- 
erable importance. 

“Boston Times,” Boston, Mass.—Contains an illustrated_article on 
“Lincoln and His Cabinet,” also other points concerning his career. 

“The Dog Fancier,” Battle Creek, Mich-—This magazine is what its 
title indicates, and contains pictures of all kinds of dogs. Jt forms inter- 
esting reading for those who have dogs of their own. 

“Union Signal,” Chicago, Ill_—Contains an article on “One Bar-room 
License and Why it was Not Granted”; another article on “Mrs. Smith 
Davis in New England”; another on “A Modern Miracle—and True,” by 
Becky Cartwright. 

“Woman’s Temperance Work,’ Oswego, N. Y.—Contains an article 
on “The Late Julia Coleman,” by Ella A. Boole, who writes an apprecia- 
tion ‘of her work. She died at the age of 81, after having devoted herself 
to temperance werk nearly all her life, and wrote a work on “Catechism on 
Alcohol.” 





Publishers’ Department. 


REVIEWS. 
“Through the Valley of the Shadow and Beyond.”” By Rose M. Carson. Pub- 
lished by The Psychic World Pub. Co., 1i19 Washington St., Kansas 
City, Mo. Price, postpaid, $3.00. 


This book is an account of the experiences of Rose the Sunlight, and 
others, in the land of the hereafter. It is a revelation, marvelous and beau- 
tiful. Its depth of thought, its language and insight into the most perplex- 
ing scientific problems proclaim the working of minds far above the petty 
griefs and trials of earth. No stronger evidence could be desired to prove 
the interest and love of those who have gone before, than these inspired 
messages of hope and encouragement to the dear ones left behind, who 
have been given assurance that they are not forgotten; who are in constant 
communication with the higher world. 

It is a large volume of 400 pages, handsomely bound in cloth. Its illus- 
trations are reproductions of psychic portraits which show a more than 
earthly handiwork. The book is unique. It is claimed that nothing of the 
kind has ever before been given to the world. This publication has cost 
several thousand dollars, no expense being spared to make the setting 
worthy of the jewels of thought contained therein. The book is exciting, 
yet full of tenderness and beauty, dealing in a masculine manner with the 
most difficult scientific problems, and opening to the material sight a great 
vista of life and light. The book is fascinating, holding the rapt attention 
of the reader from cover to cover. 
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“On the Open Road.’” A Creed of Wholesome Living. By Ralph Waldo 
Trine, author of “In Tune with the Infinite.” Published by Thos. Y. 
Crowell & Co., New York. Price, net, 50 cents; postage 5 cents. 


This book is published in a new style, and as the age is demanding 
something new all the time, it is sure to be highly appreciated not only for 
its style, but for the ideas the writer has expressed. He gives a chapter 
at the commencement of the book in an epigramatic style, which embodies 
a “Creed of the Open Road, to be observed to-day, to be changed to-morrow, 
or abandoned according to to-morrow’s light.” In the first chapter, the 
first sentence runs as follows, and forms a very excellent idea of what the 
Open Road stands for. It says: 

“To live to our highest in all things that pertain to us, and to lend a 
hand as best we can to all. others for this same end. 

“To aid in righting the wrongs that cross our path by pointing the 
wrong-doer to a better way, and thus aid him in becoming a power for 
good.” 

The above are not easily attained, but are helpful and strengthening. 
The writer is so well known for his works on “What all the World’s 
a-Seeking,” and “In Tune with the Infinite,” among others, that we feel 
sure that his friends and admirers will welcome this new booklet with 
eagerness. 

At the head of each chapter is a sermonette which is helpful and like 
a nugget of gold; it weighs heavy from an intellectual point of view, and 
is weighty in its trend of thought. For instance, one of these, on page 15, 
runs as follows: “To do our own thinking, listening quietly to the opmions 
of others, but to be sufficiently of our own opinion to act always upon our 
own convictions.” 

The book is printed in a decorative type, and. bound in a unique style, 
expense being no object. 


“Let the New Nation Arise.”” By Carl Theodul. Published by The Balance 
Publishing Co., Denver, Colo. Price $1.25. 


This book is a treatise on purification and the gathering of the purified. 
It presents among its chapters one on “Science and God,” and others on the 
following topics: “Phrenology the Basis of Psychology”; ‘“Man’s Rela- 
tion to the Universe”; “The Purification of the Body (Fasting)”; “The 
Perfect Man—Spiritual Powers”; and “Energy: Soul and Spirit.” In the 
chapter on “Phrenology the Basis of Psychology,” the author has mentioned 
a number of the most important faculties of the mind, and has explained 
the function of each. We regret, however, that in the opening sentence of 
this subject of “Phrenology the Basis of Psychology” the writer has made 
the following statement, namely: ‘“Phrenology, if interpreted, means the 
study of the skull. It is therefore the science of the external formations of 
the skull caused by the influence. of the faculties.” In the next sentence he 
apologizes for saying this in the following way: “This is not a true name 
for the science of the mind, but we will use this term, because it has been 
applied up to the present time to the science of the mind.” 

Because some persons have made mistakes in classifying Phrenology 
with the study of “humps” and external protuberances only, it is no reason 
why another writer who evidently believes in the study or science should 
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make the same error, and we only call attention to this fact now in case 
there are persons who read the book and may be mislead by the subject. 
Phrenology recognizes the functions of every organ of the brain, and it 
always encourages the student to study the anatomy of the brain before any 
logical understanding of the faculties of the mind can be arrived at. Per- 
sons make a great mistake by thinking they can study Phrenology from 
external appearances only. They must do something more than that, and 
get down to bed rock in order to do justice to the subject. 

The book is well printed, and deals with those topics that are popular 
and much read; therefore we believe it will have a ready sale. 


“The Busy Life Beyond Death.”” By John Lobb, F. R. G. S., 4 Ludgate Cir- 
cus, London, E. C. Trade Agents, L. N. Fowler & Co., 7 Imperial 
Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London. 


Mr. Lobb should be considered as a modern convert to spiritualism, 
and his book on “The Busy Life Beyond Death” is written with a thrilling 
interest throughout. He should also be regarded as an authority whose 
experiences merit close consideration by all persons who are doubtful of 
the basis on which the faith held rests. We believe that Mr. Lobb is sin- 
cerely desirous of arriving at the truth on all matters pertaining to this sub- 
ject. There are many letters throughout the book which are said to be 
written by a spirit, and the book is illustratted with photographs of spirit 
forms. Nearly all the questions that persons would naturally like to ask 
on this subject are answered in a clear and tangible way. 

The book is well printed and is likely to require a second and a third 
edition before very long. 

In the preface, Mr. Lobb says: “For the past fifty years I have be- 
lieved in the spirit life.. Now I have added to my faith knowledge. Up- 
ward of one thousand of the so-called dead have appeared at circles where 
I have sat during the past four years. I have looked into their faces, re- 
ceived messages from their spirit voice, been amazed at their intimate 
knowledge of my early life, have felt the touch of their celestial hands.” 

The book must be read to be understood and believed. 


“*Lessons from the Life of Lincoln.” An address delivered in the city of New 
of New York on Feb. r2th, 1909, by Isaac Franklin Russell, LL. D. 


This address is one of the best among the many that were delivered at 
Lincoln’s centennial. The writer says that “he was one of the few among 
the sons of earth on whose name the poppy’of oblivion can never scatter its 
dust. His true place is not only in the Hall of Fame built to commemorate 
the glory of his countrymen, but high up in the pantheon of humanity.” 
That “he was powerless to control events, but events controlled him, and 
he felt that he was an instrument in the hands of God in one of the greatest 
revolutions in human history.” That “Lincoln’s rank as a popular orator 
is the highest in the annals of American eloquence” ; and that “Lincoln was 
ne 53 of the common people and believed in plain people, for he was one 
of them. 

The address was short and to the point, and told just what people 
wanted to know concerning one whose name has been on the lips of every 
true born American during the past few months. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


GOOD NEWS TO ALL STUDENTS AND LOVERS 
F fest 3 AND TO ALL INTERESTED IN 
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(The New Life Hymnal, 130 pages.) 
A GREAT SYSTEM OF RELIGION, 

EDUCATION AND POLITICS. 
Send 10 cents for copy of our Magazine 
—112 pages. Address all orders to 


THE NEW LIFE BIBLE SOCIETY 
238 Huntington Ave. 





BOSTON, MASS. 


Modern Ghost Stories 


8 Vo. 139 Pages 
CLOTH, $1.00 


A Medley of Dreams, Impressions and 
Spectral Illusions 


BY 
EMMA MAY BUCKINGHAM 


CONTENTS: 


Are We Naturally Superstitious? 
Was it a spirit Telegram? 
What Was It? Spectral Illusions; 
The Spectral Hound: Was it a Spirit; 
Who was She? Psychological Impressions; 
How He Found His Ideal; 
That Shadow in the Park; 
A Young Wife’s Tnal: 
The Weird Musician; 


Tongueless Voices; ; 
Irresistible Impulse; The Phantom Child; 
Dreams Fulfilled; 


ADream Warning; 

A Vision of Heaven; The Haunted Chamber; 
A Dream Over Bride Cake; Elucidation; 
The Mystery of the River. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. : 
18 East Twenty-second Street, New York 





It is a Remedy not a Drug. 


Some people are tired of medicine, and ready te 
look into some plan that will afford a change, to 
all such we wish to commend 


The Natural Gure 


For Consumption,Constipation,Bright’s Disease, Neur- 
algia, Rheumatism, “Colds” (Fevers), etc. How Sick- 


a 


ness Originates and How to Prevent it. 


A Health 


Manual for the People. By C. E. Pacz, M.D. 12 mo, 
294 pp. Cloth, $1.00; 4s. English. 


Dr. Page is a clear writer, 
his works have done much g 
tended their publication. 


rogressive and practical in his ideas and 
, well deserving the success that has at- 
He is radical and at the same time reasonable. 


Let all who value health read what he has to say. 


The book is packed with a large amount of 
common sense.—Christian Intelligencer. 

Many good things are said in the book.— 
N. Y. Independent. 

He has laid down ponciyies which may be 
followed with profit, and the following of 
which may relieve many cases regarded asdes- 
perate.—Popular Science Monthly. 


There is a large proportion of good sense 





and b cag me wisdom in the rules laid down 
by Dr. Page for healthful living, and if they 
were more generally followed, it can not be 
doubted that the doctors would be less actively 
employed.— Zhe North American. 

The idea (that Bright’s disease, etc., can be 
cured) is not a new one, but we have never 
before seen it urged by a regular physician of 
so high standing in the promesion as Dr. Page. 
—Boston Transcript. 


This work is doing much to promote “Goop HEALTH” among the 
people, and thousands are thanking the author for his practical advice as 


given in this work. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


Address, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 18 East 22d St., New York. 
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12 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE BALANCE 
Subscription price ,$1.00 per year; 
pasting) ps el $1.25; sample 


A Magazine of Higher Ideals, Monistic 
Philosophy and Advanced Thought. 

Published monthly at Denver, Colorado. 

Having been fortunate in securing at a 
moderate cost a limited prea of ‘‘The 
Truth About New Thought’’ by Julia ae 
Sears, and ‘‘An Old Maid’s Reverie,” 
Mattie Cory, and ever mindful ox the aoe 
est of our readers, we are offering with each 
yf subscription (new or renewal) to THE 

NCE, as long as they last, one co y 

of either of these books. ‘‘An Old Maid’ 
Reverie’’ is handsomely bound and ay 
attractive in appearance. “The Truth About 
New Thought ” (paper cover) needs no com- 
mendation. The name of the author is a 

arantee that the highly interesting subject 
is ably and efficiently handled. Be sure to 
state which book you desire. 

Address, 
THE BALANCE 


Denver, Celoradc 





, THE MENTAL SCIENCE OOLLEGE, Incor- 
porated 1905, under the laws of State of Wash- 
ington, will open its ninth annual session July 
1. _The subjects embraced: Scientific Phrenol- 
ogy, Physiognomy, Physielogy, teaching each 
student how to heal, be healed, and what to 
follow to succeed in Life. For particulars, ap- 
ply Prof. M. F. Knox, Pres: Gye ‘Mawes, Hing 
Co., Washington. 





SOURCES OF IMPURITY AND 
PURITY GENERALLY OVERLOOKED 


Rev. ALBERT B. KING, 
Price, paper, 25 cents 


“This brochure is doixated to the National Pur- 
Federation, and to all men, women and children 
why < aaa desire te be pure in heart and life’. 


ste: ies booklet we have a trenchant argument, 
written in a new and forceful way by one who has 
the welfare of his fellow creatures at heart. 


It goes to the press highly recomended, and with 
the thought that it will have a wide-felt influence 
I thoroughly endorse its teachings.” 

Jessiz A, Fow er. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO: 
1 East 22nd Street, New York. 





Co-Morrow Magazine, 
FOR PEOPLE WHO THINK. 


The Substance of Real Faith is Knowledge. 
The Universe is Ruled by Law, not by Caprice. 


Cause and Effect hold in their embrace all the 
Wonder and Beauty of the Universe—all 
the Wisdom and Foolishness—Love and 
Hate—Good and Evil—Joys and Despairs 
=> * ae perctnnes and Failures of Human 

fe. 


The puny imaginings of man, born of his 
little hopes and fears and vanities, have 
never formulated a ayo of the universe 
that can in any way roach in Beauty 
and Spirituality the Reality of Things— 
Life as it 


To-Morrow Magazine discusses the questions 
of Life from the Rational Vie int and 
is devoted to Right Living and Correct 
Thinking. 

Send 15 cents for three months’ trial subscrip- 
tion and our Special Book Offer. 

10 cents the copy. $1.00 the year. 
TO-MORROW MAGAZINE, 


130 East 56th Street - CHICAGO, ILL. 





Heads 


and 


And How to Study them; A Man- 
ual of Phrenology and Physiog- 
nomy for the people. By Prof. 
Nelson Sizer and H. 8S. Drayton, 
M. D. 8vo, 200 pp. 250 Illus- 
trations. Cloth, $1.00, 4s. 


The fact that eighty thousand copies 
of this work have been published proves 
it to be one of the most popular works of 
the day. There is no one living so well 
qualified to write on the subject asthe 
authors of this book, and the knowledge 
that this gives would save many disap- 
pointments in social and business life, 





In writing to advertisers, please mention the Phrenological Journal. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RIGHT SELECTION IN WEDLOCK. 


MARRIAGE NOT A FAILURE. 


eer ee ee 


BY NELSON SIZER. 


Marriage is a failure only when the persons 
are not properly mated, and this is likely to be 
the case only by a want of knowledge. In this 
work Prof. Sizer tells who should marry and 
who should not, giving portraits to illustrate the 
‘Temperaments and the whole subjectfully. The 
right age to marry, meu.ai and intellectual as- 
pects of marriage, feelings and sentiments 
adapted, step-mothers, mothers-in-law, divorce, 
marriage of cousins, etc. Price only 10 cents 
by mail. ARE THEY WELL MATED ? 


RESEMBLANCE TO PARENTS, 


AND HOW TO JUDGE IT. 





BY NELSON SIZER. 


———«<s. os 


This work gives practical instructions 
for judging inherited resemblances. By 
its aid students may learn to tell at a 
glance which parent a person resembles 
and correctly infer much concerning the 
character. The work is illustrated by 
forty-seven cuts, and is sent by mail, on 

LIKE FATHER OR MOTHER? receipt of price, only 10 cents. 


CHOICE OF OCCUPATION. 


My Right Place in Life, and How to Find It. 





BY NELSON SIZER. 


An effort to introduce people to the line of industri, 
and economic effort to which they are best adapted, 
dwelling principally on business. The mental and 
physical qualifications for trades, and professional life, 
receive consideration ; and illustrations show heads of 
the ideal merchant, physician, lawyer, minister, editor 
andengineer. Sent, postpaid, for 10 cents, 


GETTING MARRIED AND KEEPING MARRIED, 77 nna one nore. 


Under the titles ‘‘ Finding a Mate” and “‘ Keeping a Mate ” the author gives points of 
interest to both married and unmarried. Those who wish to be loved and those who wisk 
some one to love, will find numerous suggestions of value in its pages and illustrations 
By mail. 10 cents. j 

THE FOUR, AT ONE TIME, THIRTY CENTS. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 18 EAST 22d ST., NEW YORK. 








14 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE PHERFEFHBCT MAN! 


< This is the name we nave given to 

¢ a new Phrenological Game. Much 

careful planning and study has result- 

ed in the making of a game cuntain- 

ing the two elements of popularity; 
interest and simplicity. 

It consists of fifty-six cards ; on each 
card is printed a head showjng some 
one of the faculties large, and indicat- 
ing its location ; the various occupa- 
tions in life are represented, and the 
leading traits of character required 
are indicated, and the grouping of 
these together as in the game of 
Authors is one of the results of play- 
ing this, with additional features of 
interest. 

Where there is an interest in Phren- 
ology this will be found attractive, 
and where there is no knowledge of 
: thesubjectit will certainly prove a great 
IDEALITY. novelty. The cards are very hand- 

FORM somely printed. putupin boxes. _ 
> Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 








guniiairy : of price, only 25 cents. Address 


: > Fowler & Wells Co., Publishers, 
2 ARTIST. ° 














8 East 22d Street, New York. 








NEW POPULAR EDITION. PRICE REDUCED TO ONLY 2s CENTS. 


FRUIT CULTURE 


POR’ Tht -MELLION. 


HOW TO RAISE FRUITS. 
A GUIDE TO SUCCESS 





In the proper cultivation and management of Fruit Trees, Grape 
Vines and Small Fruits, with condensed descriptions of the best 
varieties, directions for planting, culture and pruning; also for 
layering, budding, grafting, etc. This book has been published 
in cloth binding and sold at one dollar. We have just issued a 
new popular edition in paper binding at 25c., a regular edition 
in cloth at $100 Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 14 East 20d Street, New York 














Is Man Alone Immortal? 


This question is one of interest to a great many people. Will 
our Animal Friends have an existence in another world? What 
are the reasons for supposing they will or will not ? The subject 
is most ably considered in the volume recently published, entitle 


“Where is My Dog ?” 


by Rev. CuAs. J. Apams, one of the most attractive works, evet 
published on the subject. The author writes with a force and 
vigor that are possessed by few men, and he has the subject > 
much at heart that a deep earnestness pervades the entire work. 
Still he is not dogmatic, but pressnts his arguments in a way 


that can but please, although the reader may not accept his conclusion. 


We print a few among the many 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS: 


The author makes out a strong case and will 
undoubtedley find many readers to accept his con- 
clusions.— The Congregation/ist. 

When once taken up, the reader will not leave 
it, for there is 1 fascination about it making one wish 
to read to the end.—Hartford Post. 

The manner of the writer is very fascinating.— 
Vicks Maguzine 

The author has made a very thorough study 
of the subject and his work indicates a wonderful 
knowledge of the character of men and animals.— 
Monthly Summary. 

Teeming with vivacity and at the same time ex- 
hibits a spirit of candor and good sense that is as 
unusual as it is rare.—A merican Grocer. . 


Whatever may be thought of the author’s con- 
clusions, the novelty and its. vivacious style will 
secure it a large reading.—North-Western Con- 
gregationalist. 

Here is a strange book.—News Dealer. 

The discussion is interesting apd there is a 
bundred-told more in it than one might think.— 
Housekeeper. 

Whatever one may think of the arguments, the 
book shows such genuine sympathy with animal 
creation and tells so many attractive stories as to 
their intelligence and fidelity that it will repay the 
reading.—Chris. /ntelligence. 

His discussion of the subject is ingenious and 
interesting.—/ndianopolis Journad. 


WHERE IS MY DOG? is published at Ph 00 sent by mail, re, 


Fowler & Wells Co., 


» New York. 








That Comprise 
Lee mae A of Handwriti 


Subjects { neritan 


Exterior r of. the Brain. 





routine work will be carr 


“Oh, if I had onl 


just begun to look squarely into himself, 


youth to go on. 


in life and be self-su vey ng. Does 
as a teacher should understa: 


it not be within the 


_M. H. PIERCY, Secretary 





Learn Phrenology at Home 


Correspondence Course 
This Course Consists of Forty Lessons 


nm, Definition, and Division of the Various Parts of the Brain, Skull, and 
Mental Faculties, and the Temperaments, Combination of Faculties, *he Bones o! of the 
Head, the Princ :-{. and Proofs and the Objections. Ethnology 
Caucasian Race. Nationalities That Comprise the Mongolian, 
Indian, and Negro Races. Physiognomy, Eyes, Ears. Fprstosnomy, | Noses, Mouths, 
Life. Practical Hyg 
d Long Life. Practi ene of the Bod 
The Cerebellum and Under Surface. The Interior. The 
Longitudinal Section, etc. Animal Magnetism, the Will. Experimental Phrenology. 
Men and Women Compared. Choice of Pursuits. Instinct and Reason. Diseases 
of the Brain. Moral Accountability of Man. Elocution. Adaptation in Marriage. 
Measurements and Brain Weights. 


HOW THE LESSONS ARE SENT OUT 


The lessons are sent out once a week, and it is expected that thy students will return them, 
answered, on a certain ef of the following week, when Lee: will be corrected and returned. Thus the 
ied out and a systematic examinat' 
readily seen, is an advantage to students far ahead of usual courses by mail, which are simply written 
out in typewritten form, without any personal supervision. 


T WORK OF PHRENOLOGY IN EDUCATION 
own twenty years ago what I have learned to-day concerning myself,” said a 
man to us the other day, “how many Senate and sorrows I should have been saved.” He had 
to discern intelligently the tone and bey of his mind, and 
— with good hope of success. 


Examination of a Head. 


the direction in which he might apply his faculties and 
where the science of Phrenology enters into the work o' 
porated into school systems we must expect the same course of turning out ill-balanced and aimless 


The primary object of education is to make our young people competent to fill some useful station 

ens Sree: cone = or ae who would do 
nd his or her own organization and. neat, to be able to read — under- 

stand the character o; 4 child after my i a henee of the close 

ity of every teacher to give a well-founded opinion to each pupil LAE. 3 the 

sphere tn which he wilt be likely to act with the best effect ? 


Care of Fowler & Wells Co. 


Nationalities 


Anatomy. ag | ‘Heredity. In- 
y. 


Hygiene of the "brain, 


ion of each subject given. This, it will be 


ow here is 
education, na until its principles are paeoe- 


good, effective work 
association of the school-room ? And should 


18 East Twenty-second Street 
NEW YORK 
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The Dr. C. O. SAHLER SANITORIUM 


This Sanitarium. (Garge, new addition, modern in every 


icular,) is roomy, homelike, free from all institutional | 


poe poe! and erected with especial reference to the care 

tment of MENTAL, NERVOUS and FUNC- 

: TIONAL, DISORDERS the PHYSIOLOGICAL 
METHOD EXCLUSIVELY. 

Large verandas, cheerful, sunny rooms, and sun parlors, 
are features of this place. 

Physicians and friends who have mental and nervous 
patients whom they desire to place in an institution having 
the principles of home and family ood non-restraint, and 
having tried ali other methods o without suc~ 
one should inquire into the merits of this Sanitarium. 

NO INSANE CASES RECEIVED. 


Write for circular. 
THE Dr.C. 0. SAHLER SANITARIUM 
KINGSTON-ON-HUDSON. N. ¥. 








PHYSIOGHOMY 





Or, Signs of character, as mani- 


fested through Temperament and 
External Forms, and especially in 
“The Human Face Divine.” 8 vo., 
768 pp. Portrait of Author and 
1,055 Illustrations. By S. R 
Wells. Cloth, $3.00, 12s. 


This is a comprehensive, thorough, and 
practical work, in which all that ss 
known on the subject treated is System- 
atized, Explained, Illustrated, and Ap- 
plied, » Physiognomy is here shown to be 
no mere fanciful speculation, but a con- 
sistent and well-considered system of 
Character reading, based on the estab- 
lished truths of Physiology and Phren- 
ology, and confirmed by Ethnology, as 
well as by the peculiarities of individuals. 





DR. SHEPARD'S 
Sanitarium 





81 & 83 Columbia Heights 
BROOKLYN, 


New York 











An attractive, quiet home for the 
treatment of Rheumatism, Malaria, 
Neuralgia, etc. A_ specialty is 
made: of Turkish, Russian, Roman 
and Electro Baths and Massage, 
together with Hygienic Diet. 

CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M. D. 


DR. SHEPARD’S TURKISH BATHS. 




















